Durant

in the same month he was ordained pastor of the
Congregational church in Byfield, Mass., and
continued in this work until 1849, when he be-
came head of the Dummer Academy in Byfield.
This was at the time of the California gold rush.
Among the many who were drawn to the West
were a few earnest men who went in the interest
of the welfare of their fellows. Henry Durant
was one of this number. Awake to the possi-
bilities of aiding in the educational development
of the new state, he left his position in the East,
and arrived in California on May i, 1853.

At a joint meeting of the Presbytery of San
Francisco and the Congregational Association
of California held in Nevada City, Cal., on May
10, a plan was formulated to establish an Acad-
emy in Oakland (then known as Contra Costa)
under the direction of Durant. A month later the
Contra Costa Academy opened, with three pu-
pils, in a former fandango house rented by Du-
rant for $150 per month, payable in gold coin in
advance. Durant, however, had come to Cali-
fornia with "college on the brain," and never
for a moment forgot his supreme aim and desire.
Consequently it was upon the petition of the
Board of Directors of his Academy that the State
Board of Education granted a charter to the Col-
lege of California, Apr. 13, 1855. By the year
1860 an entering class had been prepared, and
the College of California began its first session
in July with a freshman class of nine and a fac-
ulty of two: Henry Durant and Martin Kellogg
[g.z/.]. In 1868 the legislature of California pro-
vided for the establishment and support of the
state University of California, and in the next
year all assets of the College of California were
turned over to the University. On Aug. 16,1870,
Henry Durant, now sixty-eight years old, was
elected the first president, but he was forced to
resign at the end of two years, owing to ill health.
Following his recovery, he was twice elected
mayor of Oakland and was occupying this office
at the time of his death.

Durant was essentially a teacher and an or-
ganizer. He left practically nothing in the way
of writings. He made no original contribution
to literature, to science, or to any other branch
of human knowledge. His great contribution to
the culture of the West was the part he played in
the founding, first, of the College of California,
and then later, of the University of California.
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Durant

DURANT, HENRY FOWLE (Feb. 20,182*-
Oct. 3,1881), lawyer, evangelist, philanthropist,
was descended from Edward Durant, an early
settler of Newton, Mass. He was born in Han-
over, N. H., to William and Harriet (Fowle)
Smith, who christened him Henry Welles, but
in 1851, owing to the fact that eleven Boston law-
yers bore the name Smith, he adopted that of
Durant. In his childhood the family moved to
Lowell, where the father practised law for many
years. Henry was sent to the Rev. and Mrs.
Samuel Ripley of Waltharn to be prepared for
Harvard, which he entered in 1837. The learn-
ing, versatility, and character of Mrs. Ripley
seem to have made upon him a more lasting im-
pression than any of the influences of an undis-
tinguished college career. Upon receiving his
degree in 1842, he began the study of law with
his father, and at the age of twenty-one, was ad-
mitted to the bar. After five years' practise in
Lowell, he moved to Boston, and here for seven-
teen years, with a success that was the wonder
and the envy of his fellow lawyers, he pleaded
cases at the Suffolk Bar. His rapid rise is at-
tributed not only to his merciless cross-examina-
tion, his dramatic ability and skill in presenta-
tion, but also to his unsparing attention to detail.
His defense in the "Eliot School Case," which
concerned the reading of the Bible in the public
school, is one of his best-known arguments.

On May 23, 1854, ^ married his cousin, Pau-
line Adeline Fowle, and to them were born Henry
Fowle, Jr., and Pauline Cazenove. The daughter
lived but two months, the son to the age of eight
The loss of this child in 1863 brought about a
great change in Mr. Duranfs activities and pur-
poses. Abruptly abandoning the law, he turned
to the service of Christianity, and for some years
conducted revival meetings in churches of east-
ern Massachusetts. Meanwhile, he and his wife
had become interested in Mount Holyoke, of
which he became a trustee in 1867. After much
consideration they determined to devote their
country home in Wellesley and tfae considerable
fortune accumulated from his profession and
from successful business ventures, to the educa-
tion of young women* From the time of obtain-
ing the charter of Wellesley (1870) until his
death, Mr. Durant's history is identified with that
ofthecollege. In name, he was the treasurer; in
fact, the physical plant, the faculty, the carricii-
lum, and the health and conduct of the students*
were the intimate concern of tfie founder, ^ho
brought to the college the same zest and emo-
tional intensity wfckfc he had given to the law.
To him higher education and the forming of
Christian character were syncmymoa^, bat
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